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ST. AUGUSTINE'S USE OF THE CLASSICS! 
Little need be said here about the life of St. August- 


ine, the author of the immortal Confessions which 
Professor E. K. Rand calls ‘one of those numerous 
works that no liberally educated person can afford to 
miss.’2 His birth occurred on the 13th of November, 
354, at Tagaste in Numidia. His father, Patricius, 
was a pagan wll his last days in 371; his Christian 
mother was the saintly Monica.4 The early education 
of Aurelius Augustinus was received at Tagaste, and 
then at nearby Madaura. His higher studies were made 
at Carthage from 370 to 374.5 For the next twelve 
years he was a teacher, first at Tagaste, where he prob- 
ably taught grammatica.6 Next he taught rhetoric at 
Carthage until 383. In that year he crossed to Italy 
and, after a brief stay at Rome, obtained the chair of 
rhetoric at Milan, aided by the good impression that 
he made upon the prefect Symmachus. He held this 
post until September, 386, when he resigned for reasons 
of body and mind.? He was baptized a Christian in 
387, ordained priest in 391, and made sole bishop of 
Hippo Regius in 396. Till the end of his life, August 
28, 430, he worked with tongue and pen in the cause 
of religion. He is one of those few souls whose works 
have appealed to every age.§ 


1Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle Atlantic States, New York, Nov. 25, 1944; 
and at the Augustinian Educational Conference, Washington, 
Dec. 28, 1944. 

2Founders of the Middle Ages, 254, (Cambridge, Mass., 
1928). 

3F. Cayré, A.A., Precis de Patrologie, 1.599, (Paris-Tournai- 
Rome, 1927). 

4Tbid. 


5Ibid. 

6Ibid. Possibly, however, he taught rhetoric at this time. 

7Id., 600. 

8Cf. A. C. Vega, O.S.A., St. Augustine: His Philosophy, 
1-16, translated from the Spanish by D. J. Kavanagh, O.S.A. 
(Phila. 1931). 


The eyKvKAOs Taoeia was from the days of Isocrates 
to the fall of the Roman Empire the only form of edu- 
cation known to Europe; and ‘when the Church became 
the inheritor of Graeco-Roman civilization, she used 
the artes liberales as a convenient framework for the 
new Christian education taught in her schools.’”? Since 
it set up ‘facility in rhetorical composition as its ideal 
accomplishment,”!9 a product of such studies was cer- 
tain to be deeply imbued with the form and the content 
of the Classics. 


St. Augustine, both student and teacher of rhetoric, 
is no exception. Pierre de Labriolle states that he had a 
‘perfect knowledge of profane Latin literature.”!! 
Augustine himself could never forget that Cicero's 
Hortensius kindled his first passion for wisdom and 
truth.!2 Despite his resignation of his rhetorical pro- 
fessorship, his words and writings from 386 to 430 
were to retain the indelible imprint of his Classical 
education. For the sake of convenience, I shall touch 
bryefly upon the use made by St. Augustine of Classical 
authors under the following headings: A. his early 
studies; B. his teaching; C. history; D. philosophy 


and religion; E. preaching. 


A. Early Studies 


Augustine’s autobiography, the Confessions, written 
about the year 4oo,!3 will show us how as a child he 


9Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., Roman Education from Cicero to 
Quintilian, 246, (Oxford, 1926). 

10Id., 247. 

11The History and Literature of Christianity from Ter- 
tullian to Boethius, 27, translated from the French by H. 
Wilson (New York, 1925). 

12Conf. 3.4.7. References from the Confessions are made 
according to the Gibb-Montgomery edition (Cambridge, 1927). 
References from other works of Augustine are made from the 
Migne text. All translations made in this article from the 
Latin of St. Augustine are the present writer’s own. 

130. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der Altkirchlichen Literatur 
4, 451, (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1924). 
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loved Latin literature, but hated Greek.14 He here 
shows us how he shed tears at the sad fate of Dido, 
how he was sad when he could not read such stories, 
and how very pleasant—dulcissimum—were the stories 
of the wooden horse, the burning of Troy and the shade 
of Creusa. In the same work,!5 he shows how the de- 
lights of Homer were veiled from him by their being 
expressed in a less familiar tongue, just as the delights 
of Vergil were less pleasing to Greek-speaking students. 
Attention has already been called to the marvelous 
effect which Cicero’s Hortensius had on Augustine, 
who read this work in his nineteenth year.!© To show 
its effect in his own words: ‘I desired with incredible 
ardor of heart the immortality of wisdom, and began 
to rise to return to Thee.!? He notes explicitly that 
the content, not the form, made such a deep impression 
on his mind.'8 At the age of twenty he read without 
teacher's help the Categories of Aristotle,!9 and after- 
wards learned that detailed commentaries taught him 
no more than he had learned at the first reading.?° 
Around the same time, he read avidly all the books 
on the liberal arts upon which he could lay his hands. 
These too he understood with ease: ‘Without a teacher, 
I understood each point of the art of speaking and 
disputing, of dimensions of figures, of music, and num- 
bers . . . For I did not note that those subjects were 
understood with very great difficulty even by studious 
and gifted persons, except when I tried to teach them 
those subjects and found that he was most excelling in 
them who followed my exposition without excessive 
labor.’21 


B. Teaching 


Franz Eggersdorfe?? divides Augustine's teaching 
into two periods, for which he puts the dividing point 
at 395, the year of his episcopal consecration. The 
important work for the first period is De Ordine, writ- 
ten in 386.23 The important book for the second 


14Conf. 1.13.20-2. 


151.14.23. 

16Conf. 3.4.7. 

I7Ibid. Cf. A. Alaesen, Augustinus en Cicero’s Hortensius, 
in Miscellanea Augustiniana, 391-417, (Rotterdam, 1930). 
Also J. Stroux, Augustinus und Ciceros Hortensius, in Fest- 
schrift fiir Richard Reitzenstein, 106-18, (Berlin-Leipzig, 1931). 

18Cf. also Conf. 8.7.17. 

19Conf. 4.16.28. 

20Ibid. 

21Conf. 4.16.30. Yet, Augustine’s chief attainments in the 
liberal arts were definitely in grammar and rhetoric. His 
knowledge of dialectic and ‘logic also was firm. But in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, geometry, and music (except from the 
viewpoint of the grammarian or metrician) he was not nearly 
so well grounded. See Henri Marrou, Saint Augustin et la 
Fin de la Culture Antique, 237-73, (Paris, 1938). 

22Der heilige Augustinus als Padagoge und seine Bedeutung 
fiir Geschichte der Bildung, 14, (Freiburg-im- Breisgau, 1907). 

23Bardenhewer, op. cit., 453-4. A Latin text of this work, 


period is De Doctrina Christiana, finished around 
426-7.24 Book 4 of the latter work is considered in 
section E of this paper. Here I shall simply show by 
examples from De Ordine how Augustine's method of 
teaching was thoroughly impregnated by the Classics, 
and how Classical allusions come spontaneously to his 
lips. Even a quick reading of his other early dialogues 
points to the same conclusion, but space compels me to 
limit discussion to this one work. While at Cassiciacum, 
his daily custom was to go over a medium volumen 
Virgilii before the evening meal with his students 
Trygetius and Licentius.25 In his joy at a_ pleasing 
answer of Trygetius, Augustine cites the Aeneid 
10.875: Sic pater ille denen faciat, sic altus Apollo. 
This is followed immediately by a sentence that is 
clearly modelled upon Aeneid 389-9: perducet enim 
Ipse, Si sequimur quo nos ire jubet atque ubi ponere 
sedem, qui dat modo augurium nostrisque illabitur 
animis.2° In giving an example of pleasure derived 
from metre as distinct from pleasure at the meaning of 
something, two lines from the Georgics come to August- 
ine’s lips.27 As an example of unnecessary knowledge, 
he refers to the flight of Daedalus and to the identity 
of Euryalus’ mother.28 He twits Licentius for medi- 
tating on Calliope, and refers to the boy’s poetic work 
as an ascent of Mt. Helicon. He further warns the 
young man that his excessive concern for verse-making 
was erecting between himself and reality a ‘wall of 
greater size than that erected by poets between Pyramus 
and Thisbe.2? The same story is referred to later in 
the same book with the suggestion that it be used to 
teach a moral lesson.3° The Muses are mentioned as 
patrons of scholarly labor,3! as inspirers of poetry who 
should be cultivated as a helpful preparation for the 
happy life.32 Again the Muses are called the source 
of the term ‘Music’.33 Proteus is the type of anything 
difficult to hold.3+ Cicero in his attack on Catiline 
exemplifies the four cardinal virtues.35 And Cicero 
himself, notes Augustine, who says in De Magistro: 

quid in Latina lingua excellentius Cicerone inveniri 
potest?,3® is accused by a fourth- -century pedant of 
solecisms in his speech.3? Pythagoras is praised for 


with introduction, translation, and notes was published by 
R. P. Russell, O.S.A. (New York, 1942). 

24Bardenhewer, op. cit., 481. 

25De ord., 1.8.26. 

26De ord., 1.4.10; cf. Aeneid, 3.88-9. 

27De ord., 2.11.34; Vergil, Georgics, 2.481-2. 

28Cf. Vergil, Aeneid, 5.294 ff. 

29De ord., 1.3.8. 

30De ord., 1.8.24. 

31De ord., 1.3.7. 

32De ord., 1.8.24. 

33De ord., 2.14.41. 

34De ord., 2.15.43 

35De ord., 2.7.22. 

365.16. 

37De ord., 2.17.45. 
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teaching the science of government to mature scholars.38 
Varro is cited in the same place as being very worthy of 
credence. Earlier he was named as the one who gave 
the title to the science of literatio.39 The very last 
sentence of the Book refers to the sage, and describes 
him by a line taken from the Aeneid: Ille velut pelagi 
rupes immota resistit.40 After such a list of examples 
from one Book, incomplete though they be, it should 
be apparent how deeply imbedded in Augustine’s early 
didactic dialogues were the works of Classical authors.*! 


C. History 


The one other book of Augustine which vies with 
the Confessions in fame and popularity is his City of 
God, in twenty-two books, written between the years 
413 and 426.4* The first ten, according to his plan as 
explained in the Retractationes,‘3 contain a lengthy 
description and discussion of historical events, espe- 
cially as connected with religion. It would take far too 
long to show in detail the use which Augustine makes 
of individual authors in these ten Books. For those 
interested, reference can be made to the capable treat- 
ment given by Samuel Angus in his, The Sources of 
the First Ten Books of Augustine’s De Civitate Dei.44 
Here I shall simply draw from his tables.45 The fol- 
lowing are the authors employed, given in the order 
of their first occurrence: Vergil, Horace, Cicero, 
Ennius, Sallust, Livy, Lucan, Aulus Gellius, Persius, 
Terence, Labeo, Varro, Juvenal, Homer, Florus, Eutro- 
pius, Apuleius, Justinus, Seneca, Terentianus Maurus, 
Porphyry, Euhemerus, Pliny the Elder, Plotinus, Plato 
(in Cicero’s translation of the Timaeus). I have ex- 
cluded from this list Christian authors like Tertullian 
and Lactantius. Apparently because the works of 
Florus and Eutropius were briefer and more convenient 
for quick reference, Augustine uses them rather than 
Livy for lists and epitomes of historical events and for 
accounts of distinguished Romans. Yet his knowledge 
of Livy is so extensive that Angus is certain*® that he 


38De ord., 2.20.54; and cf. Retr. 1.3. 
39De ord., 2.12.35. 


40De ord., 2.20.54; Vergil, Aeneid, 7.586. 

41Augustine’s dialogue, de Musica, P.L. 32.1081-1194, shows 
an excellent grip on Classical metres, though not always in 
accord with the arrangements of present-day scholars. Cita- 
tions are made liberally from Vergil; also occasionally from 
Terentianus, e.g., 2.11.21; from Horace, e.g., 4.13.18; and 
from Catullus, e.g., 5.4.5. It is tempting to refer to the 
regular use of Vergil in the de Grammatica, but this work is 
not Augustine’s. See the Admonitio of the Benedictine editors, 
P.L. 32.1385-6. 

42Bardenhewer, op. cit., 456. A good modern text is found 
in the third edition of B. Dombart (Leipzig, 1905-8). 


432.43.1. 
44Princeton, 1906. 
450Op. at., 52-8. 


46Op. cit., 49. 


knew the account of Livy also, even when he followed 
less detailed sources.47 


D. Philosophy and Religion 

In his History of Mediaeval Philosophy, Maurice De 
Wulf says of Augustine: ‘Situated at the summit of the 
ridge which separates Antiquity from the Middle Ages, 
Augustine sums up and condenses in his works a great 
part of the intellectual treasures of the ancient world. 
He knows the Epicureanism which he criticises, the 
Scepticism which he at one time held, and afterwards 
refuted, the Stoic and literary eclecticism by which he 
had been influenced, the philosophy of Plato, which he 
read in the translations of Marius Victorinus and to 
which he awarded the highest praises. . . . He is in- 
spired above all by neo-Platonism, which he identifies 
with Platonism.’48 Augustine’s own Confessions‘? 
tell us how helpful he found certain books of the 
Platonists translated into Latin by Victorinus5? and 
how in these works God and His Word are suggested 
in every way.5! It is especially in the City of God, 
however, that we find in close contact several authors 
who deal largely with philosophy and religion. Large 
portions of Varro’s Antiquitates and of Cicero’s De 
Republica are preserved in this work,5? in which he 
used both authors for philosophical purposes and for 
data on Roman religion. In addition to the two authors 
just mentioned, Augustine makes liberal use of 
Apuleius, Plotinus, Porphyry, and Plato in Books 
6-10.53 Had Augustine never written this work, we 
should have been deprived not only of a masterly work 
on the philosophy of history, but also of several gen- 
erous and valuable excerpts from pre-Christian authors 
on philosophy and religion. 

E. Preaching>4 


After what we have already seen of Augustine’s ad- 
mirable knowledge of the Classics, we shall not be sur- 


47An interesting recent study is that of W. M. Greene, 
Augustine on the Teaching of History, in Univ. of Cal. Pub- 
lications in Classical Philology, Vol. 12, No. 18, 315-32, 1944. 

481.81-2. I cite the third English edition, translated by E. 
C. Messenger from the sixth French edition (London, New 
York, Toronto, 1935) . 

497.9.13. 

508.2.3. 

$1For a useful treatment of Augustine’s early philosophical 
works, see the painstaking dissertation of Sister Mary Patricia 
Garvey, R.S.M., St. Augustine: Christian or Neo-Platonist? 
(Marquette University, 1939). 

52J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 1, 237, 
second edition (Cambridge, 1906). 

53Angus, op. cit., 59. 

54Very useful works for consultation on this point are: E. 
Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1923); 
Sister Mary Thérése Sullivan, $. Aurelii Augustin de Doctrina 
Christiana Liber Quartus, A commentary, with a Revised 
Text, Introduction, and Translation (Washington, 1930); 
J. B. Eskridge, The Influence of Cicero upon —— in 
the Development of his Oratorical Theory for the Training of 
the Ecclesiastical Orator (Menasha, 1912), and C. S. Baldwin, 
Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1928). 
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prised to see his oratory redolent of the same influences. 
His sermons are full of rhetorical devices in the regular 
tradition of Classical rhetoric.55 Augustine, who had 
followed Classical models for his dialogues,5¢ did the 
same as other early Church writers who had been 
trained in the Classical schools and followed the regular 
literary forms of Classical authors.5? The jewel of 
Christian works on preaching is Augustine's De 
Doctrina Christiana, of which the best part, the Fourth 
Book, was written in 426 or 427, while most of the 
first three books were written around 397.58 The de- 
tailed dissertation of Sister Thérése is recommended to 
all who wish to see how thorough a use Augustine 
made of Cicero (especially his Orator and De Oratore), 
the Auctor ad Herennium, and Quintilian. Here I can 
only make a few general observations. In the words of 
Professor Baldwin: “The fourth book of his De Doctrina 
Christiana has historical significance in the early years 
of the fifth century out of all proportion to its size; 
for it begins rhetoric anew. It not only ignores 
sophistic; it goes back over centuries of the lore of 
personal triumph to the ancient idea of moving men to 
truth; and it gives to the vital counsels of Cicero a 
new emphasis for the urgent tasks of preaching the 
word of God.’59 Augustine not only redeemed sophistic 
by curbing its extravagances and turning it to more 
worthy uses, but ‘set about recovering for the new 
generation of Christian orators the true ancient 
thetoric-60 ‘This rhetoric, not only simpler than 
sophistic, but quite different in emphasis, is set forth 
in the terms of Cicero. Augustine has gone back four 
and a half centuries to the days before declamatio. 
The instruction that he draws from his analysis of 
Christian literature is planned upon the ‘instruct, win, 
move’ (docere, delectare, movere) of De Oratore and 
upon the corresponding three typical styles (genus 
tenue—medium—grande) of Orator. . . . Nor have 
any others been more persuasive as to imitation, which 
is Augustine’s controlling idea. The first Ciceronianism, 
too immediately aware of the perverted imitation of 
style taught by sophists to fall into the archaism and 
redundancy of later worship of Cicero, is a penetrative 
recovery of Cicero’s larger meaning. Augustine’s ap- 
plication of the three typical styles is more just and 


55Sister Mary Inviolata Barry, St. Augustine the Orator 
(Washington, 1926), gives imposing lists of individual de- 
vices which clearly are the result of long acquaintance with 
the doctrines of the rhetoricians. 


56A. Zawart, O. M. Cap., History of Classical Education in 
the Church, in The Classics; Their History and Present Status 
in Education, 7; edited by F. M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. with an 
Introduction by Roy J. Deferrari (Milwaukee, New York, 
Chicago, 1928). 

57Ibid. 

58Cf. Sullivan, op. cit., 4 and 168. 

59Op. cit., 51. 

60Id., 52. 


more distinct practically than Cicero’s own. Would 
that all Ciceronians had been equally discerning!’6! In 
brief the fifth-century Augustine, after assimilating 
the essence of ancient rhetorical wisdom, as represented 
especially by Cicero, wisely adapted for Christian 
preachers of his own and later times this accumulated 
wisdom in a form that made Cicero and Augustine, 
master and pupil in rhetoric, the last word on preaching 


for the Middle Ages. 


Much more could be written on this subject, but 
these few thoughts must here suffice. Augustine’s use 
of the Classics can well give thought to students of 
our own day, some of whom match their hostility to 
the Classics only by their lack of acquaintance with 
them. St. Augustine, who summed up so much of 
what was best in the ancient world,®3 can be of great 
encouragement in our time to those who are battling 
for the Classics. In the Providence of God, the Classics 
played a great part in the education and work of St. 
Augustine. 

JoHN J. Gavican, O.S.A. 
VILLANOVA COLLEGE 


ISIDORUS THE CYNIC AND NERO 


Isidorus the Cynic, according to Suetonius, publicly 
criticized Nero ‘quod Naupli mala bene cantitaret, sua 
bona male disponeret.’! 


The mere chiasmus, ‘mala bene...bona male,’ is 
quite inadequate motivation for the remark. Isidorus’ 
criticism must contain some allusion, which would be 
recognizable to any listening bystanders and so would 
give the philosopher's words point. 


There is nothing in the story of Nauplius himself 
which seems to offer parallel to any occurrence in the 
reign of Nero. For the death of his son Nauplius de- 
manded satisfaction which the Greeks would not give. 
In revenge, therefore, he raised false signals to the 
Greek ships when they returned from Troy, and many 
were wrecked on the rocky coast of his kingdom of 


Euboea. 


61 Id., 54-5. 

62Cf. Sullivan, op. cit., 42. 

63See on this point the scholarly work of H. Marrou, cited 
in note 21. His bibliography, 587-606, is in itself a treasure 
for Augustinian scholars. 

64] cannot discuss here the twofold attitude of St. Augustine: 
that of the literary man and that of the Christian rigorist. But 
a reading of his Retractationes by no means convinces me that 
in his later years he condemned the Classics. It is one thing to 
warn against the possible danger of moral or intellectual per- 
version; it is quite another to condemn the Classics outright. 


1Suet., Nero, 39. 
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But could Nero very well ‘sing the woes of Nauplius’ 
without including something of the story of Palamedes, 
whose lamentable end was the motivation of Nauplius’ 
story? 


The myth of Palamedes existed in several versions. 
1. Palamedes as a member of the peace-party among the 
Greeks at Troy was hated by Agamemnon. A forged 
communication from Priam was planted in his tent. He 
was then accused of treason and stoned to death. 
2. Odysseus and Diomedes plotted his death by drown- 
ing on a fishing expedition. 3. Odysseus and Diomedes, 
again, induced him to enter a deep well, at the bottom 
of which, it was said, lay a great treasure, and then 
threw rocks into the well on top of him.? 


In a.p. 65 a certain Caesellius Bassus, of Carthaginian 
birth, had a dream, in which his disordered mind placed 
absolute credence. He travelled to Rome and purchased 
an audience with Nero. He informed the Emperor that 
there had been found in a deep cave on his land a huge 
treasure in unminted gold which had been cached, he 
supposed, by Dido. Nero made no investigation of 
Bassus’ good faith nor of the actual existence of the 
treasure, but spread the story abroad and depatched 
swift ships with picked rowers to transport the treasure 
with all speed. Rome, says Tacitus, talked of nothing 
else; hoi pollo: were credulous; the more discerning 
discussed the matter pro and con. Coincidentally occur- 
red the second celebration of the Neronia, and orators 
declaimed that the earth with new fertility produced 
unalloyed gold, the gods offered wealth for the taking, 
and more in the same vein. Meantime Nero, not even 
waiting for the new treasure to be brought to him, 
spent with lavish extravagance of the funds which 
were at hand.?@ 


Here, plausibly, is the allusion which is necessary to 
give point to Isidorus’ bon mot—the treasure in the 
well of Palamedes, the treasure in the cave of Bassus. 
The chiastic expression was merely an effective device 
in the rhetorical manner characteristic of the time. 


If this interpretation of the incident is found accept- 
able, then certain conclusions can be drawn. First, the 
incident itself can be dated to the year 65. Second, 
Nero’s offering on the stage at the second Neronia was 
his Nauplius; Dio says dvéyvw Tpwika twa €éavrod 
roumpata.> Third, Nero followed the version of the 
Palamedes story which narrated his death in a well. 


RoBert SAMUEL ROGERS 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


2Cf. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon d. griech. u_ rém. 
Mythologie, s.v. Palamedes. 


2aTac., Ann., 16. 1-3. 
3Dio, 62.29. 


REVIEWS 
The Vita Sancti Malchi of Reginald of Canter- 


bury. A Critical Edition, with Introduction, Ap- 
paratus Criticus, Notes, and Indices. By Lev 
Rosert Linp. 245 pp. (Urbana, Illinois, The Uni- 


versity of Illinois Press, 1942). $3 


St. Jerome, the great Christian humorist, was a 
voluminous writer, who in the same person combined 
the qualities of a scholar and a man of letters. Since 
he placed all the resources of his mighty intellect and 
pen at the service of the Church, it need occasion no 
surprise that the Saint who always championed the 
ascetic ideal of life, tried his experienced hand at short 
biographies of desert saints, written in a simple, popular 
style. These biographies, in which the historical and 
the romantic, the miraculous and the adventurous 
blended, supplied Christian readers with that stirring 
reading matter which their pagan confréres derived 
from the various popular romances. Moreover, the 
Christian reader satisfied not only his craving for 
romance; he found in them spiritual food as weli—a 
plea for an ascetic life that aimed at the preservation of 
chastity at any price. These romantic biographies 
enjoyed great popularity and were translated into 
Greek and other languages. 

We are concerned here with only one of the three 
biographies composed by St. Jerome, his Vita Malchi, 
written about 390 in Bethlehem. Little did the Saint 
dream that centuries later the short life of his hermit 
Saint would inspire Reginald of Canterbury to compose 
a metrical life of the Saint, under the title of Vita 
Sancti Malchi in six books. 

Reginald was a Frenchman, born at Faye-la-Vineuse 
between 1030 and 1050. About 1092 he exchanged his 
native France for England, where he entered St. August- 
ine’s Abbey at Canterbury, which became the center 
of his poetic activity. Here, in addition to the Vita, 
he composed many smaller poems, some of which still 
await publication. 

Although it is on the poetic Vita Sancti Malchi that 
Reginald’s claim to fame is founded, and although 
scholars like J. E. F. Raby and Wilhelm Meyer con- 
sidered its publication a very useful desideratum, it 1s 
surprising that until Dr. Lind’s edition appeared only 
very meagre extracts were known to scholars. This 
being the case, the lack of unanimity among scholars 
on the subject of Reginald’s poetic qualities is under- 
standable. To quote only two recent opinions, Raby 
(A History of Christian Latin Poetry, p. 333) con- 
siders him ‘a poet of much liveliness and skill.’ Manitius 
(Gesch. der lat. Dichtung des Mittelalters, 3. 841) 
concedes his importance, but at the same time takes 
him severely to task for his impossible conceit and 
“Reimkiinstelei.” That these contradictory opinions 
were based on insufficient evidence is manifest. Dr. 
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Lind’s edition ought to make it possible now to give 
Reginald his due. 

For his task as text editor Dr. Lind is well equipped 
because of his experience with textual matters. I need 
only refer to his contribution ‘Recent Text Criticism of 
the Dionysiaca of Nonnos,” published in the first 
volume of the Locb Classical Library edition of this 
author (pp. 20-42). Dr. Lind begins with an Intro- 
duction (I:pp. 9-37). Here he gives a brief account of 
Reginald’s life 7 11), followed by a brief analysis of 
his work, a synopsis of the Vita, short comments on 
the elements of various literary types which found their 
way into the poem exclusive of the Saint’s life, and a 
brief. sketch of Reginald’s intellectual background 
(11-21). 

The discussion devoted to the description and rela- 
tionship of the manuscripts (21-36) is as satisfactory 
as it is thorough. Of the six manuscripts the one pre- 
served in Merton College (M) presented a real prob- 
lem, to the solution of which the editor devoted much 
thought. M contains a version of the Vita in 1076 lines, 
adhering closely to the prose Vita of St. Jerome. The 
other Mss (except D, which gives excerpts only) run 
to 3344 lines. Thus there are two versions of the Vita 
in existence: (a) a complete version, found in the ma- 
jority of the Mss and (b) a short one, represented by 
M, which omits, it 1s true, digression and episodes 
present in the complete version, but retains all the 
pertinent facts of the Vita found in the complete form 
of the poem. A careful examination and comparison of 
both versions leads Lind to the only plausible con- 
clusion, with which I fully agree, that M is a copy of 
the first draft of the poem, which Reginald later on 
developed and expanded into that fuller form that 
appears in the remaining manuscripts. As for the text, 
Dr. Lind prints the complete version of the Vita, but 
the lines of M that are identical with or similar to the 
lines of the fuller form are numbered separately on the 
right hand margin of the text. This method enables 
the reader to follow the lines of the first draft and see 
for himself the subsequent additions from various 
sources which Reginald introduced in the course of ex- 
pansion. A separate transcript of M is also given on 
Pp. 153-176. 

In the formation of the text (II: pp. 42-152) Lind 
observes the accepted editorial conventions and shows 
a marked and commendable preference for caution 
rather than for extravagant conjecture. I have checked 
several passages of the text against the photostats in my 
possession (which comprise all Mss except M) and 
the result of this comparison is on the whole very 
gratifying. On p. 43 (Epistola Reginaldi ad Monachos, 
line 2) Lind reads ingiter. However, in the apparatus 
we find: ingitur Mss: ingiter scripsi. This correction 
Is unnecessary because all Mss clearly read ingiter. On 
p. 51, line 141, the editor reads virescat, and in the 
apparatus he prints: vitescat LLaCTD: virescat scripsi. 


All the mss read, beyond a shadow of a doubt: 
nitescat. On p. 60, line 425, Lind prints: Lautis ex- 
plentur dapibus; in the apparatus, however, we find: 
Laudibus Mss: Lautis coniec. W.A.O. (Oldfather). 
This conjectiire is excellent, but it was anticipated. In 
Ms T a my added above Laudibus: vel lautis, On p. 
150, line 485, the apparatus fails to record that Ms La 
reads pectora languida for langnida pectora in the text. 

Another good feature of the edition may be men- 
tioned. Since Reginald drew upon the prose Vita of St. 
Jerome, the editor did well to print pertinent portions 
from St. Jerome between the text and the apparatus, 
with the result that the reader never loses sight of 
Reginald’s source. 

The text is followed by Notes (III: pp. 177-214). 
These consist of short comments and translations which 
aim to facilitate the understanding of the poem. Here, 
too, are listed the marginal and interlinear glosses occur- 
ring in some of the Mss and passages from various 
i to whom Reginald was indebted. The next 
section, ‘Addenda (IV: pp. 215-225)’ contains supple- 
mentary notes on the introduction and text, with spe- 
cial emphasis on exegetical points and a very short 
paragraph on Reginald’s prosody (225), which im- 
presses me as too “sketchy and too weak to be useful. 
The book ends with an excellent Bibliography (V: pp. 
226-235), and Index Nominum (VI: pp. 236-241) 
and an Index Verborum Selectorum et Graecismorum 
(VII: pp. 242-245). 

As one who has worked on Reginald, I can appre- 
ciate Dr. Lind’s difficulties and the labor involved in 
the preparation of a readable editio princeps of an 
author as muddle-headed (to put it mildly!) as Regin- 
ald). Although the editor modestly refuses to call his 
a definitive edition, he deserves a full measure of praise 
for successfully completing his arduous task and for 
contributing a valuable and scholarly. competent study 
which for many years to come will remain a standard 
text of Reginald. It is a most welcome addition to 
medieval studies and as such it is warmly recommended 
to all students of medieval poetry. The mechanics of 
the book are excellent and do credit to the University 
of Illinois Press. 

Jacop HAMMER 
HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


Latin Pseudepigrapha, a Study in Literary 
Attributions. By Everyn Horst Curr. 158 
pages. (Baltimore, Published by the author; printed 
by the J. F. Furst Company, 1945) 

This book is an enlargement of a Johns Hopkins 
doctoral dissertation, perhaps the last that we shall see 
from the seminar of the late Tenney Frank; nor does it 
fall short in any way of the high excellence that was 
expected from that source. The partition of material is 
admirable, the presentation crisp and perspicuous, and 
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the documentation discreet and ample. At the end is a 
convenient summation and an index. There are four 
chapters: Libraries and Literary Interests in the Roman 
World; Plautine ‘Pseudepigrapha;’ Republican Prose of 
Doubtful Authenticity; Augustan ‘Pseudepigrapha.’ 
By ‘pseudepigrapha’ the author mearis literary works 
of doubtful authenticity, such as certain dramas, letters, 
and short poems respectively ascribed to Plautus, Sallust, 
and Virgil. During the nineteenth century such items 
were accepted or rejected chiefly on the basis of 
stylistic studies and other internal evidences. A new 
criterion, the author rightly believes, is to be found in a 
study of the conditions affecting the publication, cir- 
culation, and preservation of books before and after the 
establishment of the great public libraries in the times 
of Julius Caesar and his successors. Not only was dis- 
crimination exercised in the assembling of these col- 
lections, by such a competent man as Varro, for ex- 
ample; the libraries themselves, once opened to the 
public, therefore offered an abundance of material upon 
which an interested scholar might also base a judgment. 
Moreover, the author reasonably suggests that different 
libraries set up different standards. The Palatine library, 
for example, may have excluded the minor poems 
ascribed to Virgil while the same were admitted to the 
library in the Porticus Octaviae. It follows, of course, 
that the problem of deciding the authenticity of the 
minor Virgilian poems is quite a different one from 
that of passing judgment on the Plautine items, which 
circulated loosely in the age that preceded the libraries. 
Apart from the value of specific conclusions this 
Volume also commends itself as a genuine contribution 
to a literary history of Rome. Be not deceived by titles. 
No extant handbook possesses a strong claim to be 
called a literary history. Even the heaviest of them, no 
matter how full the bibliography, is no more than an 
extended catalogue. This is to a certain degree true of 
handbooks of modern literature. Which of them men- 
tions, for example, the revolution in literary’ output, in 
styles of writing, and in public taste that has followed 
the mass production of paper, the invention of fast 
printing presses, and the spread of education since the 
early part of the nineteenth century? These were 
external things, like the public libraries in Rome, but 
they effected changes i in readers, in writers, and in pub- 
lishers. A real literary history of Rome before the age 
of Cicero, or at the earliest, that of the Gracchi, is 
perhaps precluded by lack of material, but the last 
century of the Republic is susceptible of at least a 
fairly good literary history. Young scholars might do 
worse than swing their labors in this direction; they 
might incidentally become genuine humanists, an at- 
tainment that requires more than erudition and greatly 
exceeds it in value. We always need humanists. 


Norman W. DeWitt 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY 
OF TORONTO 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Professor Charles T. Murphy, 
of Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. Knicut, W. F. J. The Aeschylean Uni- 
verse. Aeschylus’ plays reflect the political, moral, in- 
tellectual, and religious conflicts active in his world. 
These conflicts are creative, and God, man, destiny find 
each a rightful place. A religious approach, time, and 
an evolutionary view combine to show a solution of 
world conflicts. 


JHS 63 (1943) 15-20 (Ridington) 


Martial. LEHMANN, Kari. A Roman Poet Visits a 
Museum. In his series of distichs dealing with works 
of art (XIV, 170-82), Martial refers to a definite col- 
lection, in the Temple of Divus Augustus, and the ob- 
jects are treated in the order in which they were ar- 
ranged in the museum. 
Hesperia 14 (1945) 259-69 (Durham) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Beaz.ey, J. D. Groups of Campanian Red-Figure. A 
listing of numerous vases in thirty-four groups, largely 
on the basis of painters. Il. 

JHS 63 (1943) 66-111 (Ridington) 


Beaz.ey, J. D. The ‘Brygos’ Tomb at Capua. Identi- 
fication and discussion of the vases from the ‘Brygos’ 
tomb and the other tombs of the group excavated by 
Simmaco Doria, and reported by Helbig in 1872. IIL. 
AJA 49 (1945) 153-8 ( Walton) 


Breser, MARGARETE. Archaeological. Contributions to 
Roman Religion. Discussion of two statues from the 
Albright Gallery in Buffalo, 1. Seated Diana. May be 
a copy of a cult statue, formed with the idea of com- 
bining the characteristics of Greck Arteim:s, Selene, and 
Hestia, or the Roman Diana, Luna, and Vesta. Seated 
because Vesta is always seated. ‘Third century A.D. 
2. Reclining Heracles. Rather a common type. Leans 
here on an inflated animal skin, of which the mouth 
was used as a fountain. This use is clearly due to his 
having some relation to the springs. Probably belongs 
to the age of Antonines. ‘Thus the two statuettes. . 
contribute to the understanding of how the Romans 
took over Greek religion and Greek types of gods and 
adapted them to their own use.’ II. 

Hesperia 14 (1945) 270-7 (Durham) 
Interior of the 


BrongEER, Oscar. Notes on_ the 
Hephaisteton. Takes exception to the conclusions of 
Dinsmoor (Observations on the Hephaisteion, Hesperia, 
Suppl. V, 1941) about the interior colonnade and the 
treatment of wall surfaces. Suggests a change in the 
position of the only surviving block of the interior 
colonnade, Believes that the stippling of the wall sur- 
faces was done after construction, not, as Dinsmoor 
thinks, before; that it was not done as a preparation for 
stucco, as has been generally held; that these walls were 
not painted; and that the stippling was purely decorative. 

Another feature of these walls, the leading of vertical 
joints above the orthostates, is discussed; this practice 
appears only in the Stoa of Zeus among other Periclean 
buildings. This fact, it is suggested, has a bearing on 
the dates of the buildings, which have recently been 
dated about thirty years apart. ‘A consideration of this 
feature alone would seem to indicate a closer contempo- 
raneity of the two buildings.’ 

Hesperia 14 (1945) 246-58 (Durham) 
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